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OPENING THE WAY 

The way to this era of good feeling is beset with 
difficulties, but there are evidences that some of the 
obstacles may be overcome. One practical attempt to 
bring the era of peace is the effort to lessen the arma- 
ments of the most powerful nations. 

The agitation over Germany's reparations to the Allies 
has lessened to some degree the interest of statesmen in 
the project; but, April 13, Senator Borah reopened the 
matter by introducing a resolution calling upon the 
President to open negotiations with Great Britain and 
Japan, to the end that there may be an agreement upon 
the reduction of navy construction. The resolution, 
known as S. J. Bes. 17, now before the Committee on 
Foreign Belations, reads: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That the President of the United States is requested to 
advise the governments of Great Britain and Japan respect- 
ively, that this government will at once take up directly 
with their governments and without waiting upon the action 
of any other nation the question of naval disarmament, with 
a view of promptly entering into an understanding or agree- 
ment by which the naval expenditures and building pro- 
grams of each of said governments, to wit, that of Great 
Britain, Japan,- and the United States, shall be substantially 
reduced annually during the next five years to such an 
extent and upon such terms as may be agreed upon, which 
understanding or agreement is to be reported to the respect- 
ive governments for approval. 

Sec. 2. That this proposition is suggested by the Congress 
of the United States to accomplish immediately a substantial 
reduction of the naval armaments of the world. 

April 22, Mr. Theodore E. Burton, Bepresentative 
from Ohio, introduced in the House a joint resolution, 
known as H. J. Bes. 72, briefer than Mr. Borah ? s reso- 
lution, but for substantially the same purpose. This 
resolution, now before the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
reads : 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That the President be requested to enter at an early date 
into negotiations on behalf of the United States with the 
governments of Great Britain and Japan with a view to a 
substantial decrease of naval expenditures and the abate- 
ment of the naval programs of the three countries named. 

Of course, all are naturally interested to know how 
Fabian the President's position may be in regard to the 
movement. It may be recalled that in his first message 
to the Congress Mr. Harding said : "We shall not 
entirely discard our agencies for defense until there is 
removed the need to defend. We are ready to co-operate 
with other nations to approximate disarmament; but 
merest prudence forbids that we disarm alone." 



The fact is that the two resolutions are still in com- 
mittee ; that Cabinet and congressional spokesmen agree 
to them in principle; but our impression is that the 
Administration prefers to delay action upon them until 
issues in dispute with Great Britain and Japan are set- 
tled, and until there is more light on the course of events 
in Europe, particularly in relation to the controversy 
over reparations. 

There is no doubt of the wide-spread interest in the 
matter. At the final session of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, meeting at Atlantic City, 
April 29, the following resolutions were passed: 

Foreign Policy. — We believe the clear definition and posi- 
tive declaration by the United States of its policy concern- 
ing the establishment and maintenance of world peace and 
of order and understanding in the commerce and inter- 
course of nations is of greater importance than any other 
problem now confronting our country and the world. We 
therefore urge that our national policies in this respect be 
fixed with all possible speed consistent with Just recognition 
of our obligations of the necessary safeguard to our insti- 
tutions and interests, and especially of the right of Amer- 
ican nationalists abroad. 

International Debts. — Determination of the debt incurred 
during the war and due from other governments to the 
American Government and ascertainment of the exact 
amounts of principals and interests are essential to resto- 
ration of the exchanges and advancements of our export 
trade. These problems should be taken up by our govern- 
ment with the least possible delay to our allies and our- 
selves. 

In a letter signed by Mr. Mellon, Secretary of the 
Treasury, to the chairman of the House Committee on 
Appropriations, April 30, he said: 

The estimated expenditures of the War Department and 
the Navy Department, aggregating more than $1,100,000,000 
for 1922, will depend largely upon the military and naval 
policy adopted by the Congress at the present session. The 
estimate of about $545,000,000 for payments to the railroads 
in 1922 is made necessary by the provisions of the Trans- • 
portation Act, 1920, and increased estimates from the Direc- 
tor General of Railroads. In the absence of drastic cuts 
in military and naval expenditures, there is almost no pros- 
pect, according to the estimates, of any substantial available 
surplus, even in the fiscal year 1922. 

The National League of Women Voters, at their meet- 
ing in Cleveland, Ohio, during the month of April, 
passed a resolution calling upon the President and upon 
Congress to co-operate with other governments in an 
effort to reduce armaments. The Association to Abolish 
War, with headquarters in Boston, sent, under date of 
April 9, a communication to President Harding in 
which they said: 

We therefore earnestly beg you to take the necessary 
steps, first, to agree with the other nations, whether with or 
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without some form of League of Nations, to settle all differ- 
ences that call for cool and impartial adjudication by the 
appeal to a suitable international Court, leaving the decrees 
of the court to be enforced, as in the case of our own 
Supreme Court, without the threat of war, by the honor and 
public opinion of the nations concerned; and, secondly, we 
urge you to lead our government In doing that which we all 
wish every other government to do, namely, to use and to 
trust these friendly, reasonable, and judicial methods, and, 
as you have yourself aptly said, to "outlaw" the oppressive 
armaments which, we argue, are a standing shame to every 
profession of religion, democracy, or civilization. 

Another indication of the nation's wide interest in the 
reduction of armaments is shown by the appeal sent out 
a few days ago by the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America, the National Catholic Welfare Coun- 
cil, the Central Conference of American Eabbis, and the 
United Synagogues of America. This movement among 
the churches seems to have resulted from a letter written 
by General Tasker H. Bliss. The General's views are. 
interesting. He wrote: 

I would not take a single step in the way of disarmament 
except as the result of an agreement, thoroughly acceptable 
to us, between ourselves and the other principal nations en- 
gaged in the armament rivalry. I have not the faintest idea 
of what form that first agreement might take. I have no 
scheme of disarmament to propose. My sole purpose is to 
have such an international conference. Either there is not 
practical common sense among the people of the United 
States or else they know the essential facts that point to the 
necessity of such a conference. 

The farmers apparently are of the belief that some action 
must be taken by our government to relieve the depression 
of their affairs. They have gotten together and have put 
pressure upon their Congressmen, and the latter, in their 
turn, have put pressure upon the government, with the cer- 
tainty that now, rightly or wrongly, something is going to 
be done. 

If the clergymen of the United States want to secure a 
limitation of armaments they can do it now without further 
waste of time. If, on any agreed date, they simultaneously 
preach one sermon on this subject in every church of every 
creed throughout the United States, and conclude their 
services by having their congregation adopt a resolution 
addressed to their particular Congressman, urging upon him 
the necessity of having a business conference of five nations 
upon this subject, the thing will be done. If the churches 
cannot agree upon that it will not be done, nor will it be 
done until the good God puts them into the proper spirit of 
their religion. The responsibility is entirely upon the pro- 
fessing Christians of the United States. If another war like 
the last one should come, they will be responsible for every 
drop of blood that will be shed and for every dollar waste- 
fully expended. 

It is of interest to know that President Obregon, of 
Mexico, April 27, stated that he would use his executive 
power to defeat any proposition to commit Mexico to 
the construction and maintenance of the navy. This 
was said in relation to the proposal in the Mexican 



legislature to spend upon a navy $50,000,000 as a starter. 
President Obregon said: "I believe modern countries 
should demonstrate their moral strength and not at- 
tempt to build up a display of brute strength. This 
money will be spent for instruction and for agricultural 
purposes." 

The absurdity of the principle of competitive arma- 
ments was unwittingly shown by Mr. Lloyd-George in 
his speech before the House of Commons May 5. The 
Prime Minister was explaining the reason assigned by 
Germany for not having disarmed, according to her 
agreement in the Treaty of Versailles. It appears that 
the disarmament in Germany has not followed because 
of irregular forces still existing in that country, some in 
the hands of the Communists and some in the hands of 
the government police known as the Einwohnerwher. 
Speaking of the situation, the Premier said : "There is 
this suspicion and counter-suspicion. We carmot get 
the rifles out of the Einwohnerwher because they are 
afraid of the Communists, nor from the Communists 
because they are afraid of the Einwohnerwher. There- 
fore we must insist upon both surrendering their rifles." 
Thus, quite unconsciously, Mr. Lloyd-George gave away 
the whole case for international competitive armaments 
as preservers of peace. 

The point we would emphasize here is that the era of 
good feeling, where men can work together again for 
their health and happiness, depends in no small measure 
upon the lessening of the danger of arms. 



STILL ANOTHER SIGN 

There can be no doubt about the present adminis- 
tration's intention to promote an era of good feel- 
ing between the twenty-two American States. There 
is a variety of facts to prove that. The administration 
has not contented itself with words merely; it has deeds 
already to its credit. It has closed the dispute between 
the United States and Colombia, the Senate passing the 
treaty April 20. The history of that dispute is interest- 
ing. A highway across the Isthmus of Panama followed 
the settlement at Darien in 1510 by three years, for it 
was in 1513 that Balboa first reached the "South Sea." 
Following the separation of South America from Spain, 
three hundred years later, the newly created Eepublic 
of Colombia, then New Grenada, contained the province 
now known as Panama. Some fifty years later a move- 
ment started in France for the construction of a canal 
across the Isthmus and within the territory of Colombia. 
The first active work on the canal was begun under the 
auspices of Ferdinand de Lesseps, in 1881. Primarily 
because of the diseases incident to the climate, the 
French attempt failed. Twenty-two years after the 



